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PLAY SAFE 
| UNDER GLASS! 


Conditions in the green- 
house demand a spray 
that is absolutely safe... 


Wilsons 
0.K, PLANT SPRAY 


is thoroughly effective, yet it 
cannot injure the most deli- | 
cate growth. It is clean, sim- | 
ple—nothing to mix, strain, 
stir or dissolve—simply dilute 
with water. Won’t clog or 
gum sprayers ; cannot discolor 
blooms or foliage. It is eco- 
| nomical because efficient. 








For complete description and 
recommended uses, write for 
our 44-page catalog. 


Cadi 


Dept. E-11 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW me 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANCER MICHIE, MANAGER 















































TRITELEIA COERULEA 


Loveliest, easiest and longest flower- 
ing of Winter forcing bulbs, you will 
like the large, soft blue, star-like 
blossoms. Then too, it is hardy in the 
garden. 25 bulbs for $1.00. 
Write Dept. B for Unique Catalog 
of alpines and rare bulbs. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass. 
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Garden Work for Late November 
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; 
fhe planting of garden roses need not stop just because there is an occa- 

sional thin crust of frost on the ground. Plant the bushes firmly, hill 
them with soil immediately and they will stay in perfect condition. Plants 
already in the garden that have heaved out of the ground may be reset 
so that the crown is an inch or two below the surface. Plants that orig- 
inally came from pots may be dug up and the twisted roots straightened 
out. 

Standard rose plants may be bent down now and the tops covered with 
soil. Some persons prefer to dig the plants and store them in pits or even 
in well-drained trenches outdoors. 

After the wind has finished drifting the leaves about on the lawn, rake 
them up and use them for mulch around rhododendrons, mountain- 
laurels and other shrubs, or compost them. The lawn needs no Winter 
protection and the leaves should not be left on it, especially under trees. 

The condition of a piece of garden land that habitually remains cold 





sa 


| and wet in the Spring may be improved this Fall with tile drainage. 


There are a number of government bulletins which explain how this may 
be done. 

In the northern states, the Summer gloxinia, /ncarvillea delavayi, 
Salvia patens, and other more or less tender perennials should be lifted 
and stored in a coldframe for the Winter. 

Finish the planting of tulip and lily bulbs. Follow the instructions for 
planting lilies carefully because some varieties need special treatment. 

If tender bulbs are being dried before they are put into final storage, 
be sure to protect them from frost. Gladiolus corms store well in shallow 
boxes. In order to check the thrips on the corms, sprinkle a handful or 
two of naphthalene flakes over each box of them. 

Irises that were planted during this Summer and Autumn should be 
mulched with straw, salt hay or other light materials for the first Winter. 
Coal ashes would make a good covering. Always mulch /ris cristata and 
I. gracilipes. 

Gather at once materials for making terrariums while there is still an 
opportunity. The many kinds of mosses, lichens, dwarf ferns, evergreen 
groundcovers and so on make an interesting study for the Winter months. 

As a matter of course, store away the garden furniture, stakes, tools 
and other equipment. All of it should be cleaned first. 

Get the stakes in place that are to hold any screens or windbreaks 
around rhododendrons, evergreens, box bushes and tender plants during 
the Winter. Protection is especially necessary along the seashore and lake 
fronts. 

Poinsettias in the house should be kept growing rapidly in a warm but 
not too sunny window. Always be careful never to let the plants get dry. 


Apply liquid manure occasionally. Never let the plants get cold at night | 


or they will drop their leaves. 


Avoid getting the water too high around paper white narcissus bulbs | 


being forced in bowls. Otherwise they will rot. 


Dig and plant celery in deep frames if it is intended for use at Christ- | 


mas time. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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PATENT Ne. 1941085 
The best Insecticide to kill insects in 


the soil, Thrips, Mite, Sow-bugs, 
Worms, etc. for greenhouse or gar- 
den. Spread on soil and water in. 
Large commercial growers are using 
it. Use it on your Gladioli Bulbs to 
kill the Thrips on them. Write us for 
full particulars. 


25 Ibs. for $4.50 50 Ibs. for $7.00 
100 Ibs. for $12.00 


RO ex DEWAMt ticorporatea 
38 West 27% Strect 








GIANT PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSI 


Shining white, fragrant blooms. 
More easily grown in the home 
than any other bulb. Ours is the 
true grandiflora type. Planted be- 
tween now and December ist, 
they may be expected to flower in 
about 45 days, and in shorter time 
as the season advances. 


Three sizes of bulbs to choose 
from — 50c — 60c — 85c per dozen, 
postpaid in New England. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





HEATHER 


Carnea Rosea, Winter blooming 50c 
Daboecia Atropurpurea, Summer 
blooming 
Vagans St. Keverne, Summer bloom- 
ing, new and rare, bright rose .75c 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


(Rare Plant Specialists ) 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 


Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Autumn Exhibition in Boston 
UNIQUE and elaborate display which filled one entire 
end of the large exhibition hall, staged by the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum of Boston, was the dominating 
feature of the Autumn Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, held November 7 to 11, in Horticultural 
Hall in Boston. 

A 25-foot tower of yellow and white cascade chrysanthe- 
mums was silhouetted against a deep blue background. On the 
several levels of the staging, which were connected by blue 
stairs, were grouped plants of many types of chrysanthemums 
including huge exhibition blooms, specimen cascade plants and 
the spider and thread types. The display, which was modern 
in every detail, was conceived by Morris Carter, director of 
the Museum. The plants were grown by John Sullivan and 
the staging directed by Harold Hobday. The exhibit won the 
society's gold medal. 

The garden of Mr. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill 
(Peter Arnott, superintendent) was a very finished piece of 





work. Fine specimen plants of chrysanthemums were effec- 
tively grouped in the garden. Some of the varieties were 
Brutus, Stoplight, Lady Lydia, Ethel and Smith's Innocence. 
The garden won first prize in this class and a gold medal. The 
second prize garden from the estate of Mrs. M. M. Van 
Beuren (Joseph Winsock, gardener) scored very high and 
won the society's gold medal. 

Orchids were well shown, the first prize and gold medal 
going to Orchidvale, the estate of Mrs. A. C. Burrage, Beverly 
Farms (John Doig, superintendent). The group included 
choice specimens of cypripediums, cattleyas and brasso- 
cattleyas. Orchidvale also exhibited new and rare varieties 
which were awarded a silver medal. In this group, first class 
certificates went to the cattleya Portia Coerulea and the cypri- 
pedium Argo Fairreaanum Chadwar var. Edwin S. Webster 
won first with a group of cypripedium orchids. Butterworth’s, 
Framingham, Mass., was first in the 100-foot orchid group 
for commercial growers. The dainty Oncidium ornithorhyn- 
chum, which has a nutmeg fragrance, was effectively used. 


all 


The exhibit set up by the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum of the Autumn Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultura! Society 
was arranged in the modern manner and was awarded a gold medal. 
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Thomas Roland, Inc., Nahant, Mass., won first in the 
commercial class of cypripediums and Butterworth’s second. 
Orchidwood, New Rochelle, N. Y., was awarded a silver 
medal for 12 specimen orchids. In the group was the laelio- 
cattleya Princess Margaret, which was given an award of 
merit. 

Many well grown begonias were shown, the Gardner 
Museum winning first with six heavily-flowered plants of 
Rosalind, Emita and Exquisite. Mrs. Galen L. Stone, Marion, 
Mass., (George Holliday, gardner) was second with the vari- 
eties Pearl and Emily Clibran. A new winter-flowering 
begonia, White Rosalind, won a silver medal and an award of 
merit for Jere A. Downs, Winchester (Henry Eaton, gar- 
dener). Mr. Downs also showed a specimen of Exquisite 
which won a silver medal. 

Two plants of the variety Puritan won a silver medal and 
an award of merit for Thomas E. Proctor, Topsfield (James 
Marlborough, gardener). First place in the 100-foot group of 
begonias went to Mrs. Galen L. Stone whereas second went to 
F. S. Moseley of Newburyport (C. Gattrell, gardener). A 
fine group of tuberous-rocted begonias won a silver medal for 
Albamont Gardens, Campton, N. H. 

An attractive Japanese garden effect won a silver medal for 
Dolansky, Florist, Lynn, Mass. A formal garden effect in 
which finely grown chrysanthemum plants were used placed 
second but also won a silver medal for Mrs. F. B. Crownin- 
shield, Marblehead, Mass. (Tom Murray, gardener). A group 
of chrysanthemums staged by Mrs. Moses Taylor, Newport, 
R. I. (Charles Scott, gardener) had a rich autumn effect with 
an oak leaf background. It won a gold medal. Fraser's 
Flowers was second in the class, a Japanese shelter predom- 
inating the display. 

New varieties and seedling chrysanthemums were sent from 
a distance by Baur-Steinkamp &% Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Elmer D. Smith & Co., Adrian, Mich.; Tom Knipe, Kokomo, 
Ind.; Yoder Bros., Barberton, Ohio; V. R. dePetris, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., and Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn. 

Cut blooms of the curious tropical vine Solandra grandt- 
flora, shown by Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears of Southborough, 
received a silver medal. Belmont Gardens, Belmont, Mass., 
showed the gardenia Belmont and plants of Allamanda 
williamsi in blue pots. J. J. LaMontagne &% Son, Woburn, 
was first in a group of gourds which had a brown corduroy 
background, the gourds beging arranged in wooden bowls and 
baskets. 


National Council Executive Board 


The executive board of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations met on the morning of October 26 at 
the Lexington (Ky.) Country Club, with the president, Mrs. 
F. J. Swift of New York, presiding. Mrs. Thomas McHatton 
of Georgia was appointed chairman of a committee to prepare 
and copyright a conservation tag for Christmas greens. 

It was decided to establish an office for the lecture bureau 
and Bulletin at 598 Madison Avenue, New York, for the 
next six months. This will also serve as headquarters for the 
National Council. 

Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson, president of the California Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs, spoke of the plans for the coming 
meeting in her state, and Mrs. Wesley Taylor of Greensboro, 
N. C., was appointed chairman of transportation. 

On Saturday morning, October 27, the second annual 
meeting of the Central Region was held in the Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer of Michigan, regional 
vice-president, presiding. Twenty-three states were repre- 
sented at this meeting—Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Miss Mary Carmichael is the president of the Indiana 
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federation, which was organized in March, 1932, and now 
has 1,585 members. Clubs are admitted when they are six 
months old. It is hoped to form a garden club in each county 
in the state. This federation has a number of men’s gardens 
clubs, and has established a speakers’ bureau. 

Mrs. H. S. Brooker of Kentucky reported her federation as 
four years old, having 23 clubs and 1,000 members. This 
federation has worked successfully for a bill to protect Ken- 
tucky wild flowers, is working with the state highway depart- 
ment and making great efforts to prevent the destruction by 
quarries of the hills surrounding Frankfort. . 

Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher of Iowa said that a roadside 
committee of farm women have planted a long stretch of 
highway. Farmers who formerly objected to the planting of 
trees, which would shade their cornfields, have now with- 
drawn their objections. 

Mrs. H. B. Earhart, president of the Michigan federation, 
reported a contest in five schools of design for a state seal, a 
contest for slides of Winter plantings and Christmas decora- 
tions, and a project for fire control. Pledge cards for adults are 
being prepared. 


American Rose Society’s Awards 


The trustees of the American Rose Society have confirmed 
the prize committee’s recommendation that the Gertrude M. 
Hubbard gold medal be awarded to L. B. Coddington for the 
rose President Herbert Hoover. Other roses by which this 
award has been won are: Excelsa, Columbia, Dr. Huey and 
Talisman. 

The David Fuerstenberg prize, to the originator of any 
new rose suitable to the American climate which may deserve 
the honor, has been awarded to G. A. Stevens for the hybrid 
rugosa Vanguard. This prize was awarded in 1933 to J. H. 
Nicolas for the rose Leonard Barron. 

Because of the increase in the cost of gold medals, the 
trustees have referred to a committee the work of revising the 
whole medal situation of the society, with the intention of 
abandoning the gold medal, except as a mark of great honor 
and the society's highest award for individual effort in behalf 
of the rose, substituting a certificate or metal plaque. 

It has been decided to hold two national meetings in 1935, 
the first to be held in Georgia, with the Georgia Rose Society, in 
late April or early May; the second to be held in Rochester, 
N. Y., with the Rochester Rose Society, in the Autumn. 


Classes in the Care of Trees 


It is announced that the Massachusetts Department of 
Education will conduct a University Extension Course in tree 
surgery and insect control, beginning Monday, November 19 
at 7:30 p.m. and continuing for eight lessons. This course 
will be held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 55 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, and will be directed by 
Mr. J. Cooke White of Arlington, Mass. This will be a 
fundamental course in tree surgery and insect control. It will 
present the best and latest practices in this field in a manner 
as non-technical as is consistent with authoritative treatment. 
Although intended primarily for men who have had general 
experience, enrollment is open to all interested persons. A 
nominal fee will be charged. 


A National Rosarium Planned 


Amateur and professional rosarians met in Washington, 
D.C., on October 27, to discuss plans for a national rosarium. 
Dr. Whitman Cross, chairman of the American Rose Society's 
committee, outlined the project which was whole-heartedly 
endorsed. The site for the garden, which will be associated 
with the botanical center in the capital, was visited and the 
committee was encouraged to prepare detailed sketches of the 
proposed garden. The project embraces property covering 
about 460 acres and its contemplated cost of maintenance will 
be over $100,000 a year. 
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Boston Science Course for Gardeners 


The opening lecture on October 17 in the Science Course 
for Gardeners sponsored by the National Association of 
Gardeners with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society co- 
operating, brought out an enrollment of 49 students. Since 
then the secretary has received a number of additional registra- 
tions and the total will be well over 50 for the first course. 
Mr. Raymond Smith, a graduate of the Massachusetts State 
College, has been named secretary and registrar. 

Mr. John Doig, the chairman of the Boston branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners, opened the first session by 
briefly outlining the aims and ideals of this new activity of 
the association. He then introduced Arno H. Nehrling, who 
has been named director of the course. Mr. Nehrling stressed 
the importance of scientific training and gave a résumé of the 
various subjects that are to be considered in this two-year 
course. A certificate will be awarded to all those who complete 
the two-year course to the satisfaction of the instructors. Mr. 
Nehrling then introduced Dr. Edwin H. Haertl, the man 
chosen to give the first eight lectures. 

Questions regarding the course may be addressed to Ray- 
mond E. Smith, 44 North Andover Street, Lawrence, Mass., 
or Arno H. Nehrling, director, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Garden Club of Kentucky Meets 


The fifth annual meeting of the Garden Club of Kentucky 
was held at the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky., on October 
25, with the president, Mrs. Frederick Wallis, presiding. The 
morning was devoted to meetings of the executive board and 
standing committees. After luncheon, six new clubs were 
presented, and the following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis, Paris; first- vice-president, Mrs. 
David Honaker; treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Butler, Millersburg; 
secretary, Mrs. John D. Calhoun, Millersburg. 

Mrs. F. J. Swift, president of the National Council, spoke 
briefly, stressing junior garden club work and garden centers. 
She was followed by Mrs. John W. Paris of New York, who 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘Intimate Glimpses of English 
Gardens’ which was greatly enjoyed by the large audience. 
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Pennsylvania Horticultural Society Show 

An exhibition of hardy chrysanthemums was held by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society on October 31 and No- 
vember 1, in rooms adjacent to the Society’s quarters. The 
show was educational rather than spectacular. Varieties were 
clearly marked especially in two large exhibits which included 
all types of hardy chrysanthemums. They were made by the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation of Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, and the Henry F. Michell Company of 
Philadelphia. 

The flowers in the Scott foundation exhibit were grown, 
without protection, on the campus of Swarthmore College. 
The exhibit contained varieties which can be relied upon to 
produce good bloom in late October and early November in 
the Philadelphia region. An unusual collection of Korean hy- 
brids was an attractive feature. Some of the flowers noted 
especially were Daphne, Apollo, Mercury, Cavalier, Mars, and 
Crimson Splendor. A section of the Foundation’s display was, 
devoted to the 1934 introductions of Henry A. Dreer, and a 
few of which were Amber Star, Indian Maid, Indian Summer,’ 
Snappy, and Persia. 

In the display of Henry F. Michell Company, remarkably 
fine flowers were shown of the varieties Donald Wells, Lady 
Schmidt, Cosmos, Mrs. J. Willis Martin, Nellie Irwin, 
Golden Queen, and Mrs. F. H. Bergen. 

Reverend J. Norris McDowell, of Philadelphia, won first 
prize in the class for a collection of seedlings of 1932 and 
1933, and Mrs. Maurice Bower Saul, of Moylan, showed the 
best seedling of 1934, a large single flower with pointed 
petals of creamy pink shading to yellow. Mrs. Saul also won 
first honors in the class for large pompons, with a collection 
of Doty’s of different colors, and first prize for small pom- 
pons. Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson, of Chestnut Hill, was another 
exhibitor who won several awards, receiving first prizes in 
the classes for anemone varieties and for specimen flowering 
plants, and second prize for single varieties. Mrs. John Story 
Jenks, of Chestnut Hill, won first prize in the class for 
singles and for flowers grown outdoors without protection, 
and second prize for large pompons. Mrs. John B. Townsend, 
of Radnor, won three awards in the classes for special types. 








HEODORE L. MEAD at the age of 82 has to his 

credit a long line of accomplishments in pioneer breed- 
ing work. His varied interests include orchids, amaryllis, 
caladiums, gladioli and bromeliads. 

Mead was born on February 23, 1852, at Fishkill, N.Y. 
As a boy of ten he was sent to France and 


orange groves were frozen and he turned to hybridizing 
orchids. He was one of the earliest to do this work in 
America and a number of his new varieties were described 
in The Orchid Review, among them Cattleya meadi and 
C. oviedo. He has kept his interest in orchids. 

Mead did much important work on the 





Germany to learn the languages. His natu- 
ral inclination, however, was for natural 
history and plants. At the age of 15, he 
visited the French Exposition and traveled 
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improvement of the amaryllis or hippe- 
astrum with the aid of the late Dr. Henry 
Nehrling. He soon had the finest collec- 
tion in the country except possibly the one 








widely on the continent. 

At the age of 19, Mr. W. H. Edwards, 
author of the ‘Butterflies of North 
America,’ financed him in a collecting 
trip to Colorado, California and Panama, 
during which he discovered 20 new species 
of Colorado diurnal butterflies. 

In 1877 Mead graduated as a civil engi- 
neer from Cornell University. He took 
postgraduate studies in biology in 1880 
and made a collecting trip to California 
and Newfoundland. Following a course 
in law at Columbia, he purchased an 
orange grove in Florida. He was married 
in 1882. 

Mead’s first large collection of plants 
was of palms grown from seed. By 1894 
he had 250 species. During that year his 











THEODORE L. MEAD 


in Washington, D. C. Nearly 15 years 
were taken up largely with the work on 
the amaryllis. | 

Some of the finest caladiums grown in | 
the country resulted from Mead’s hybrid- | 
izing work. He crossed and intercrossed 
the Arrow and Lance tribe with the finest 
Brazilian sorts. 

In more recent years he has specialized 
in growing hybrid bromeliads including 
a good number of bigeneric hybrids. His 
collection of species in Oviedo, Fla., no 
doubt is second to none in the country. 

It is his wish that eventually all of 
his orchids and greenhouse plants be taken 
to the Royal Palm Park near Homestead, 
which will be a part of the Everglades 
National Park. 
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LEFT: The cosmos Klondyke 
Orange Flare, awarded a 
gold medal. 


RIGHT: The new Fantasy zinnias 
which have quilled and 
twisted petals. 
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NOVELTIES FOR NEXT YEAR’S GARDENS 


New annual flowers which have been 
tested and found worth while 


sections of the United States have resulted in the selec- 
tion of novelties which will be called the 1935 All- 
America winners. Some of them are illustrated herewith and all 
are worth trying. An indication of the remarkable progress 
being made in plant breeding is the introduction this year of 
rust-proof snapdragons. The rust disease has made it practically 
impossible in many sections of the country to grow snap- 
dragons in the garden successfully. Seedsmen co-operating 
with the University of California have now perfected a strain 
which will produce plants that are 75 per cent rust-proof. 
The original strain comes only in mixture but separate colors 
have also been selected. In recognition of the distinct advan- 
tage that these new snapdragons have over old strains, the 
All-America council awarded them a certificate of honor, the 
first to be issued. 
By unanimous vote, a new golden yellow cosmos was 
awarded the grand champion or first gold medal. Apparently 
this novelty will be introduced under several names as, for 


C) se 100 tests of annual flowers made in ten different 





LEFT: A gold medal has been 
awarded the new marigold 
Yellow Supreme. 


RIGHT: The calendula Orange 
Shaggy represents the latest 
development in this 
popular annual. 


instance, the cosmos Klondyke Orange Flare and Golden 
Cosmos. For years the Klondyke cosmos has been grown in 
the South, or even in the North by starting the seeds early 
indoors, but rarely did the plants flower before the first frost. 
The new variety Orange Flare, which was developed in 
Texas, requires only three months in which to flower and 
thus can be grown in any garden into Canada. The plants 
make compact bushy specimens two to three feet high that are 
covered for weeks on end with single golden yellow blossoms 
on long stems. The flowers of this cosmos are not as large as 
those of the usual pink, white and red varieties. The foliage, 
too, is much different and is light yellowish green in color. 
Without question the cosmos Orange Flare is the outstanding 
novelty of the season. 

Greater variety is now to be found in double nasturtiums. 
The second gold medal this year went to Scarlet Gleam, a 
companion flower of the now popular Golden Gleam variety. 
It has the same general characteristics of its parent, being 
bushy with short runners and having semi-double blossoms 
with ruffled petals. 

It is only natural to find that other prize winners are in- 
cluded among popular classes of garden annuals. The new 
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marigold Yellow Supreme was awarded a gold 
medal. The blossoms are completely double, creamy 
lemon yellow or rich primrose yellow in color, and 
carnation-flowered in type. The plants grow two to 
three feet high. Apparently the odor of the mari- 
gold has been subdued, even as in the new double 
nasturtiums, for it is claimed that marigold Yellow 
Supreme is odorless or it may have a delicate honey 
fragrance. 

Calendulas have come in for considerable ad- 
vancement during the last few years as a result of 
the fine new varieties that have been developed. This 
year’s offering is the gold medal winner called 
Orange Shaggy. The name is suggested by the beau- 
tiful, fringed, narrow petals that give the bloom its 
shaggy appearance and by the rich orange color 
which, however, is slightly lighter toward the center 
of the bloom. The blooms are excellent for cutting. 

Several other annuals did not score high enough 
to receive gold medals and yet were considered 
worthy of awards of merit. Highest among these 
was the zinnia Fantasy, which is most striking in 
appearance. The petals are quilled and twisted. At 
the present time the colors are mixed. The blooms are of 
medium size and they last well when cut. The plants average 
two or two and one-half feet high in the garden. 

The originators of the new petunia Martha Washington, 
which also received an award of merit, had difficulty in select- 
ing a name for their creation. The dwarf compact plants are 
covered with flowers colored white tinged with blue and 
lavender and with deep violet veination. The formation and 
ruffling of the petals, however, suggested the blooms of pelar- 
goniums, so that the name Martha Washington was con- 
sidered appropriate. 

Much emphasis will be laid on double nasturtiums because 
another strain is featured in the All-America selections, this 
one being Bodger’s Glorious Gleam hybrids, which gained an 
award of merit. These hybrids have rich colors and were 
derived by making crosses with Golden Gleam. 

The last annual on the list to win 
an award of merit is the phlox of the 
Drummond or annual type named 
Gigantea Art Shades. T welve-inch- 
tall plants produce extra large flow- 
ers, each of which has a large light- 
colored eye. The colors are in delicate 
art shades. 

A few more annuals were given 
special mention by the council. These 
include the dianthus Laciniatus 
Splendens with large two-inch flow- 
ers colored brilliant shades of crim- 
son with a white eye, the celosia 
Flame of Fire, the anchusa Annual 
Bluebird, and several marigolds of 
English origin. 


CEYLON CREEPER 


HIS Winter, florists will have a 

new vine-like house plant to add 
to the increasing list of tropical- 
looking foliage plants which are so 
useful in the window garden. The 
popular name given it is golden 
Ceylon creeper whereas botanically 
it has been called Pothos aureus 
wilcoxt. The plant originated as a 
sport in a nursery in California, but 
it is now being grown in the East. 

The variegation of the foliage is 
very distinct, each leaf being brightly 
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The new rust-resistant snapdragons represent a great 
advance over the old types and will revolutionize 
the culture of these flowers. 
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The petunia Martha Washington is very compact in habit and the 


blooms resemble those of a pelargonium. 


marked with golden yellow. As yet only small plants are 
available but they will prove useful in hanging baskets, win- 
dow boxes, on window shelves, or in the conservatory. 


A DAINTY HARDY CYCLAMEN 
IF igs eeyctemmranv ep’ the little hardy Cyclamen europaeum 
is the sweetest and daintiest of our late-flowering rock 
plants, yet one often wonders how the name Alpine Sow 
Bread could possibly be appended to such a treasure. Early 
in the year when one is poking, feeling and scratching around 
a dry, hard-looking corm, one questions if it will ever give 
forth such promised beauty, or if one’s good two dollars 
would have been put to better use buying cheaper and more 
wholesome food for swine. 

Reward comes suddenly when from little brown knobs atop 
the corm, handsome leathery leaves unfold, deep green and 
marbled like an ivy leaf. Just as 
quickly come the pointed pink buds, 
the outer petals of which curl back 
like the ears of an angry cat. They are 
deepest rose turning to rose-crimson 
as the flower ages, with a heavenly 
fragrance not unlike, but by far ex- 
celling, the lily-of-the-valley. 

It is indeed hard to shed the 
ethereal mood and come back to 
earth and leaf mold, say equal parts 
loam, leaf mold, sand and very well- 
rotted manure with a good flavoring 
of lime. Find a cool shady yet well- 
drained situation in the rock garden. 

Given these conditions, C. euro- 
paeum will flourish and produce 
scores of blossoms, even seeding it- 
self. The only protection needed is a 
few pine needles or twigs of conifers 
to keep the potato-like corms from 
heaving in Winter. One curious fact 
may be noted about the seed. After 
flowering the stem curls round and 
round until the capsule is practically 
buried beside the parent plant. The 
seed takes 12 months to ripen and 
usually a year or more to germinate. 
When established, the plants are 
evergreen. 


—Don Richardson. 
Springfield, N. J. 
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GARDEN CLUB PROGRESS 


HE names of the winning garden clubs in Horticulture’s 

annual year book contest appear on another page. Great 
credit is due these clubs, not only for the excellent character 
of their year books but also for the wide range of activities 
and the forward looking attitude which the year’s programs 
reveal. It is apparent that the garden club movement has 
assumed proportions far greater than were dreamed of in the 
days of its infancy. It has already become a potent force in 
this country and results of surprising importance have been 
achieved in many instances. 

The editors, therefore, desire to express their belief that the 
garden clubs’ wise and far-seeing leaders are guiding the cur- 
rent of garden club activities so as to make it of lasting benefit 
to the whole nation as well as to separate communities and 
individual members. Civic pride shines out in many of the 
programs. Garden clubs in all parts of the country are en- 
deavoring to do away with unsightly billboards, to encourage 
the making of parks and to aid in the planting of school 
grounds. There is a certain danger, perhaps, that the civic 
work of some garden clubs will become so dominant a factor 
as to eclipse the original purpose of the garden club move- 
ment, which is based on the theory that better gardens make 
better homes and that the home garden should be the first 
consideration of a garden club member. However, this ten- 
dency has not yet reached such a point that it need be given 
much consideration. 

Garden club programs are bearing down heavily on good 
cultivation, which is a step in the right direction. The grow- 
ing of fine plant material should be one of the goals for which 
to strive. There is an apparent inclination, also, to encourage 
the use of the newer plant material. This 
is a matter in which garden clubs can be 
of real service because many nurserymen 
hesitate to grow novelties because of the 
fear that they can not be sold. By talking 
about novelties at their meetings and by 
demanding them, the garden clubs can 
do much to persuade nurserymen every- 
where to start propagating such fine new 
shrubs and trees as are being introduced 
through agencies like the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 

A steady increase in the number of 
junior garden clubs, as indicated by the 
different year books, suggests that the 
garden club movement will find itself in 
good hands in the years to come. The 
School Garden Association of America 
has played a very important part in the 
extension of garden work among chil- 
dren in the past, but there are many com- 
munities which it has not been able to 
reach and where the garden clubs can 
accomplish much with junior organiza- 
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tions. It is to be hoped, however, that those in charge of junior 
garden club activities will not overlook the work which has 
been accomplished by the school garden association under the 
direction of Van Evrie Kilpatrick of New York, the executive 
vice-president. 

This season’s year books also indicate widespread interest 
in the garden center plan, which means the establishment of 
headquarters where gardening information of all kinds can be 
obtained, where tools, fertilizers, insecticides and similar 
articles can be seen and where a working library can be main- 
tained. Such centers can be of tremendous value in sections 
not now served by horticultural societies or other agencies, 
and have been established in many parts of the country. In 
some instances, apparently, the enthusiasm of those in charge 
has led to expenditures somewhat out of proportion to the 
financial resources available, with uncomfortable results. It is 
obvious that a garden center which proves a financial burden 
to any club or to a group of individual club members can not 
be expected to endure. 

Some of the garden club programs suggest a preponderance 
of social obligations, which leads one to wonder if the main 
purpose of the garden club movement is sometimes lost sight 
of. It is a serious question whether a garden club will find 
itself better off in the long run by raising funds through the 
medium of bridge parties and pink teas. These are matters, of 
course, for individual clubs to decide about and probably the 
clear-headed woman—for they are mostly women—heading 
this movement will be wise enough to keep it in the straight 
and narrow path. 


CAPTAIN WARD'S AWARD 


T is not possible to state how many plants have been intro- 
duced by Captain F. Kingdon Ward, who was awarded 
the George Robert White Medal of Honor for 1934 by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, but the number is very 
large. His discoveries of rhododendrons and primulas are espe- 
cially noteworthy. For his plant hunting explorations he re- 
ceived the highest award of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
the Victoria Medal of Honor in Horticulture, in 1932. In 
addition, the Royal Geographical Society awarded him their 
Founders’ Medal in 1930 for his geographical explorations 
and work on botanical distribution in southwest China and 
southeast Tibet. 

Ward has explored vast expanses of practically untraveled 
country. The horticultural world has learned much of his 
experiences through his many publications, magazine articles 
and lectures. Some of his important books are ““From China to 
Hkamti Long,” ‘Plant Hunting in the 
Wilds,’’ ‘“‘Plant Hunting on the Edge 
of the World,’’ ‘“‘Rhododendrons for 
Everyone,”’ and the ‘““Romance of Plant 
Hunting.” 


PRIZES FOR NUTS 
HE Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 


tion, an organization interested in 
stimulating the development of nut cul- 
ture in the North, is offering prizes for 
the best black walnuts and hickory nuts, 
including northern pecans, submitted in 
a contest now under way. Better varieties 
are needed and it is believed that among 
the millions of walnut and hickory trees 
growing wild in this country many will 
be found that are superior to the few 
varieties now being grown. In every sec- 
tion are trees producing nuts which are 
sought out by boys and others gathering 
nuts for Winter use because of their large 
size, thinner shells, and easy cracking 
quality. 











YEAR BOOKS FILLED WITH SUGGESTIONS 


Indicate many lines of endeavor 
entered into by garden clubs 


conducted by Horticulture that the judges have been a 

long time in making their report. In addition to being 
confronted with a great many year books, they encountered 
the necessity of judging between books so nearly alike in value 
that a decision was difficult. 

The names of the winning clubs are announced on this 
page. It will be found that they are well scattered, although, 
curiously enough, the first, second and third prizes go to 
garden clubs in the South. 

The year book of the Garden Club of Eufaula, Ala., is in 
no way pretentious. It is bound in white paper covers tied 
with green cord. The book is noteworthy, however, for the 
broad-gauged character of its material. It gives green and 
white as the club colors, and the following lines constitute 
the club’s motto: 


S many year books were entered in the 1934 competition 


rules for preserving Autumn foliage and berries. There is also 
an advertisers’ section, which one of the judges found diffi- 
culty in pardoning but which, doubtless, added to the ex- 
chequer of the club. 

It is interesting to find that the second prize goes to a club 
in Dallas, Tex., inasmuch as another club in the same city 
was one of the winners last year. The Marianne Scruggs 
Garden Club of the Dallas Woman’s Club was named for a 
woman who has been extremely active in the garden club 
movement and who has done much to advance the interests of 
horticulture, especially in the South. The year book of the 
club which bears her name is bound with white covers tied 
with black cord and contains many unique hand-drawn deco- 
rations. Under the heading ‘‘Visions and Achievements’ the 
story of the club’s progress over five brief years is told. 

The achievements include much civic work—as the land- 
scaping of a home for babies, the making of a 15-acre wild 
flower preservation and similar undertakings. A junior garden 

club committee has formed groups 








He who turns the sod 
To help a flower or leaf unfold, 
Shares in the work of God. 
The object of the club is given as 
“To make beautiful all that we 
touch.” 
The club’s activities are shown 
in an annual report. There are 25 


The Winning Garden Clubs 


Results of Horticulture’s Year Book 
Contest 


to study horticulture and garden 
making, both in private and public 
schools. Just now the boy scouts are 
being brought into line. Garden 
clubs are being sponsored among 
the negroes and the Mexicans. 
There is a speakers’ bureau, an her- 
barium, and a gardeners’ scrap book, 


active members and 25 associated First “— Club of Eufaula $50 which contains the best papers de- 

members. A miniature flower show (Alla.).........--. livered before the club. 

for which prizes are given is put on Second Marianne Scruggs Garden Groups studying special subjects 
Club (Dallas, Tex.) ..... 25 meet at the homes of the members. 


at each meeting. Certain of the city 
parks have been cared for by the 
club. Flowers are carried to the hos- 


Third Raleigh Garden Club (N. C.) 10 
Fourth Three Village Garden Club 


It is interesting to find that the first 
vice-president is general chairman 


pital of the town each week. The (Stony Brook, L.I.)..... 5 of all entertainments, which means 
inh aso bray: Each Soring  Y Firch Community Garden Clot vl gaggle 
pe week, Pa the last meet- (Salmon Falls, N.Fi.).... 2 year book gives a i list 1 com- 
ing of the year, two silver loving Sixth St. Joseph Garden Club mittees and all departmental groups 
cups are awarded, one for the home (Mo.). 2... 2 eee 9 limited to 20 members and arranged 














for study purposes. Appropriate 








grounds which add most to the 
beauty of Eufaula and the other for — 
the grounds which show the greatest improvement. An annual 
feature of the club is the giving of boxwood plants to all 
garden club babies. The club now has ten such babies from 
six months to six years of age. Last year the club sponsored 
an outdoor Christmas tree contest, took Christmas wreaths to 
the hospitals and gave ten dollars to a Christmas charity. 

The main object of the club the past year has been the 
landscaping of a local park, which has been changed from an 
unsightly lot to a beautiful flower garden with 1,200 shrubs 
and 3,000 flowering plants. Funds for the club’s many activi- 
ties have been raised by a home talent minstrel show, a bar- 
becue and other various social events. 

The year book outlines outdoor good manners as follows: 


Leave the woods as beautiful as you find them. 

Carry shears into woods. If cutting dogwood, wild honeysuckle, or other 
shrubs, prune carefully so as not to injure the plants. 

Always leave some blossoms on a plant. 

Don’t uproot the plant. 

Do not scatter paper or leave offensive garbage. 

Put out your match or cigaret. 


The year’s program has for its subjects ‘‘Four Seasons in 
the Garden,’ and hand illuminated pages are devoted to 
poems appropriate to the four seasons. The programs are 
diversified, including such subjects as ‘““The Relation Between 
the Outdoor Living Room and the Garden,” “Lighting the 
Garden,”’ ‘“‘How to Build a Garden Path,”’ “Frost in the 
Garden”’ and ‘‘Gardens of the Bible.’’ There is a list of trees 
and shrubs that will attract the birds, various cultural notes, 
instructions in pruning, an interpretation of plant names, and 


quotations are mingled with the 
program announcements. 

The little green covered year book of the Raleigh, N. C., 
Garden Club might easily be overlooked because it is ex- 
tremely modest. It, however, covers a surprisingly wide range 
of activities and is given a place in the chosen list because of 
its broad scope and its exceedingly practical nature. The book 
gives the program for a garden school, a long list of papers 
and lectures, monthly exhibits, plant study classes, lessons in 
garden photography and the like. It includes the program of 
a garden school of the air conducted through radio station 
WPTF. It also contains the constitution and a list of mem- 
bers. One is amazed at the great number of activities carried 
on by the Raleigh club and by the successful manner with 
which they have been epitomized in this unpretentious little 
year book. 

The year book of the Three Village Garden Club of Stony 
Brook, L. I., awarded the fourth prize, is even more modest 
in appearance. Indeed, it measures only three by four inches. 
The type used is small and no space is given to decorations, 
except for the club’s book plate on the title page. The year 
book, however, summarizes the activities of the club in a 
way which invites constant admiration. 

The object of the club is stated to be as follows: ““To pro- 
mote an interest in gardens, to co-operate in the protection of 
wild flowers, trees and birds; to preserve the natural beauty 
of our community and encourage its artistic development.”’ 
The committees include a kitchen garden committee, a press 
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committee, a friendship commit- 
tee, a roadside committee and a 
hospitality committee, among 
others. The library committee 
has charge of the 57 volumes 
owned by the club and housed 
in the village library. The study 
group has a chairman. There is 
a chairman also for girl scouts 
and boy scouts. There is a pantry 
shelf committee, which conducts 
the activities of the Three Village 
Garden Club Tea House, oper- 
ated in conjuction with the 
Woman’s Exchange. 

At this season preparations 
are being made for Christmas 
centerpieces, Christmas wreaths, 
decorated boxes for Christmas 
gifts and an exhibit of evergreen 
branches. Occasionally a men’s 
meeting is held in charge of the 
men’s honorary committee, with 
the boy scouts and girl scouts 
acting as ushers. The friendship 
committee has charge of a meet- 
ing at the local neighborhood 
house. Blackboard meetings are 
among the interesting features. 
Members bring their door yard 
problems to these meetings and a 
speaker gives them advice. These 
are only a few of the many 
organized activities that are set 
forth in the Three Village Gar- 
den Club year book. 

New Hampshire’s contribu- 
tion is the year book of the 
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« 
To 
call 
atten- 
tion to St. 
Joseph’s 
beautiful trees 
the Civic Com- 
mittee of the South 
Side Garden Club will 
sponsor a tree contest 
to select the best 
American Elm and _ the 
best Hard Maple trees in the 
city. One tree of each variety 
may be nominated by each mem- 
ber of the club and we expect all 
members to avail themselves of this 
privilege. The trees may be in your own 
yard or garden or parkway, in your neigh- 
bor’s, or along any street or boulevard. If 
in a public park such as Hyde, Krug or others, 
the base of the tree must not be more than 75 
feet from a public drive. The trees will be judged 
by competent judges. The following schedule has 
been suggested: Condition (freedom from pests or de- 
fects such as cracks, rot or disfigurement)—25. Contour 
(a. Characteristic shape; b. Branch form)—25. Size 
(Spread and height)—25. General beauty—25. Suit- 
able permanent markers will be awarded for 
the winning trees. Nomination blanks 
will be given each member and 
these must be handed 
or mailed to Mrs. 
Edward H. 
Schirmer, 
208 Har- 
vard St., 
on or be- 
fore Aug.1. 
Recognition will also be 
given the Washington 
Bi-centennial tree that 
has made most progress. 








The unique way by which the attention of the members of the 
South Side Garden Club of St. Joseph, Mo., 
ts called to a tree contest. 
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Along the Highways of Europe,”’ 
“History of Famous Rose Gar- 
dens,” ‘‘Down the Garden Path 
with the Lilies’’ and ‘‘Nuts and 
Their Culture.”’ 

The year book also contains 
the schedule for a Spring flower 
show with the rules and certain 
scales of points. 

Many of the other year books 
submitted in the contest had 
features which indicated much 
originality. One of these features 
is reproduced on this page. It is 
taken from the year book of an- 
other St. Joseph, Mo., garden 
club and explains itself to those 
who study it. The Three Rivers 
Garden Club has a book mark 
so unique that it is being repro- 
duced herewith. Not a few of the 
year books are made with a type- 
writer instead of being printed. 
When the work is done carefully 
and an attractive binding used, 
this makes an excellent type of 
year book. Many of the year 
books are liberally sprinkled 
with poetry having allusions to 
gardens and garden making. 

The White Plains, N. Y., 
Garden Club has a library and 
asks for contributions. The year 
book of this club is attractively 
bound in silver covers and 
printed with blue ink. It includes 
three or four pages of ‘“‘Hints for 
the Amateur’ in the way of 





Community Garden Club of Salmon Falls, a dainty little 
booklet in white covers with lilac decorations. The frontispiece 
is a reproduction of lilacs at the corner of an old farmhouse, 
the lilac being New Hampshire’s state flower. The club is young 
but carries on extensive activities. It has planted eleven memo- 
rial trees for honored citizens and has carried on other planting 
operations. The hope is expressed that in the not too distant 
future the club may own a club house in order that it may 
become more truly what the name implies, a community 
garden club. 

It is a long jump to Missouri but the St. Joseph Garden 
Club takes fifth place with a year book in green covers and 
an interesting table of contents. The club’s creed is set forth 
as follows: 


I believe in my community; I believe in her people, her boys and girls. I 
will make myself a committee of one to make this a more beautiful place in 
which to live and a mighty hard place to leave. I believe in the preservation 
of roadside beauty and the protection of our parks and boulevards. I believe 
in trees, God's first temples; grass instead of ash heaps and tin cans; flowers 
instead of weeds. 


There are four committees which provide flowers for local 
hospitals, more than 1,000 bouquets being distributed. There 
is a committee for the protection of plantings and a telephone 
committee, the duties of which do not seem to be set forth. 
The year book tells of much which has been 
accomplished, including the planting of many 
Persian lilacs and a far greater number of 
French lilacs on the North Boulevard. The 
total number of lilacs planted by the club has 
reached 1,200. 

At each meeting recognition is given for 
the most attractive display of flowers and the 
program is made to cover a wide range as indi- 
cated by the following papers: ‘Outstanding 
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[THREE VILLAGE GARDEN CL 


gardening suggestions. The year book of the Arbor Vitae 
Garden Club of Riverside, R. I., was mimeographed from 
script with dainty decorations. This unique year book is put 
out by a club with only 20 members. Another year book done 
in script is that of the Garden Club of Athens, Tenn. The 
cover is shaped to illustrate a garden gate. Hand colored illu- 
minations are found throughout the book. The Rose Mary 
Garden Club is unusual because of the fact that it is bound in 
soft leather covers. The year book of the North Hill Garden 
Club of Akron, Ohio, is double printed with a spray of 
flowers running across each page. Some of the papers presented 
by members of this club are especially interesting, for example, 
“Vine Pruning with a Purpose,” ‘‘Living Porch and Solarium 
Decorations,’ ‘“‘Combining Vegetables with Flowers in the 
Garden,” ‘‘Flax Flowers for Dancing in the Sunshine,”’ “‘Liv- 
ing Edges for Rose Gardens,’’ ‘‘Flowers Adapted to Heat 
and Drouth,’’ ‘‘Some Humorous Garden Happenings’ and 
‘Anemones to Span the Garden Year.”’ 

A dainty little purple bound year book submitted by the 
Mahoning Garden Club of Youngstown, Ohio, has a sketch 
on the front page showing the entrance to the garden of the 
president, Mrs. Ada Gregg MacMillen, who composed the 
following lines to accompany it: 


“Open wide is the garden gate 
Though the path is yet unmade, 
Our faith is the Gardener's faith 
And we pass through unafraid.”’ 

The Blue Bell Garden Club of Grand 
Rapids, Ohio, is a typewritten year book 
bound with pink ribbon. It indicates an un- 
usual feature of this club’s work. Each month 
some member of the club has a birthday and 
that member is given one or more bulbs for 

















Events in the Garden World.’’ ‘Flowers 


A garden club’s book mark. 


her garden. 
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KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Seasonal Change in Coloring 


BOUGHT half a dozen plants of Chrysanthemum corea- 
num that were extremely vigorous and hardy. They in- 
creased so fast that I have furnished charity bazaars with 
hundreds of plants and have given away or thrown away 
plants by the thousands. Under semi-shady conditions, the 


plants will make a fairly good ground cover, but unless | 


severe thinning takes place, the number of blossoms may be 
few. The flowers have made a gorgeous display in mass, al- 
though the individual plants tend to sprawl rather than hold 
an upright position. The buds and the early blossoms are 
white, but, like the Picotee tulip, they change more and more 
to pink as the flowers become older. 

For several years, however, the habits of the plants have 
seemingly been undergoing a pronounced change. This was 
first noticed in the season of bloom, making allowance for 
the difference in weather conditions in different years. Com- 
pared with an early button chrysanthemum, their time of 
blossom has been getting later and later. At first, they defi- 
nitely preceded the buttons by about two weeks, the first 
blooms being in early September. Now they follow by about 
an equal period, with the height of the display in mid- 
October. 

On some clumps the buds were deep pink and the flowers 
opened with the same shade of pink as normally characterized 
the old blossoms. Some of the flowers resembled pink cosmos 
almost exactly in color and form and were mistaken for 
cosmos by several to whom they were shown. While the pos- 
sibility of chance hybridization with the ordinary red chrys- 
anthemums was not absent, the fact that several of the clumps 
thus changing had been long established, and they were as 
much as 100 feet apart in the garden, makes this a very un- 
likely explanation of what has taken place. 

The change in color may be associated with the change in 
the season of bloom. The buds of some of mine did not open 
until early November and these were almost red in color. The 
foliage of the pink variety seems to be a somewhat darker 
green and more finely divided, while the habit of the plant is 
decidedly more erect with a greater appearance of vigor and 
hardiness. Some of the clumps undergoing this change were in 
fulf sun while others were in semi-shade. 

—F. H. Sterns. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Flowers From Seed in One Season 


I READ of the Korean chrysanthemums three years ago, and 
instead of purchasing plants, sent away for seed, which, I 
think, cost 15 cents. Instead of planting it in a specially pre- 
pared seed bed, it was merely scattered in one spot in the 
garden—a rather barren place where nothing seemed to grow 
—and left to fend for itself. | had forgotten about it when 
Fall came, but it soon recalled my attention. 
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JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1935 


The largest and most complete 
edition in 143 years of 


THE OLD 





— 
——— 
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ALMANAC 


by ROBERT B. THOMAS 


1935 


In addition to all astronomical material — tides — 
weather forecasts—historical dates—laws on income 
tax, automobile, fish and game — postal rates — vege- 
table planting table — garden hints, etc., there are 
special articles by the highest authorities including 


FLOWER PLANTING TABLE and 


ARTICLES ON GARDEN WORK 


by E. I. FARRINGTON 
Secretary, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


15c 


At all newsstands and traders throughout New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 


If unable to obtain at your dealer’s, send 18c¢ to cover 
cost and postage to 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 


5 St. James Avenue, Boston 





In late August, there were dozens of fresh, sturdy little | 


Korean chrysanthemums, and they were laden with buds. In 
mid-September, they started to blossom, and this was their 


first Fall, and such a gorgeous display! Large, yellow, thin- | 


petalled, daisy-like flowers, plump, round, bright pink ones, 
pure whites, delicate purples; some of the flowers were borne 
in long sprays, others on thin, wiry stems as individuals. And 
no matter how many we picked, there were always hundreds 
left, and they continued to flower until a heavy frost in 
December, and even after that. 

No pests of any sort attacked them; the foliage was a crisp 
green and smaller and more appealing than that of regular 
chrysanthemums. They blossomed just as lavishly this Fall 
and the Fall before, and they show no signs of abating. In 
spite of snow, the small rosettes remain green and alive. 

I advise every one to grow Korean chrysanthemums, for if 
they will thrive so well where I have put them, on a hot, 
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CHOICE SPECIMEN STOCK 


TAXUS BREVIFOLIA up 


THUYA PYRAMIDALIS “ “ 
JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA up 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE “ “ 


None better to be found anywhere — Prices reasonable 
“We specialize in large tree moving” 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


to 8 ft. spread 


“ “ 8 “ “ 


12 “ high 


“ “ 5 “ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ 4 “ 


12 “ 
10 «“ 
to 7 ft. 


spread 
high 

spread 

5 “ “ 

8 “ high 

“ “ 12 “ “ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Dreer'’s Paper White 
NARCISSUS 


Splendid indoor grower for win- 
ter and early Spring, that thrives 
best in pebbles and water. A Dreer 
specialty of outstanding quality. 


MAMMOTH BULBS, 
f 4 
DREER’S Sorteieciorses 
AUTUMN 
CATALOG Bulbs, Rant Seeds 
sites sent FREE. 
HENRY A. DREER 


' 125 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila. Pa. “s 





Your copy of Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalog on 
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ERs Burpee's 


Nh, ea 
Ses Seeds 
“ce Grow 


we 


GIANT ZINNIAS 


& Packets Postpaid [Oe 
Four Best Colors 


SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, AND ROSE 


—one full-sized packet of each gorgeous 
color (value 40c) for only 10c postpaid. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. World's 
greatest Garden Guide. Write for it today. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 853 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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barren hillside, think what they might do if given the care 
and consideration most chrysanthemums receive. As for the 
pink variety, it was gorgeous, and a real decided pink right 


from the first. 


x BEST WAY TO 
Prevent 


Wi nte ’ Kj —RMarjorie Merrell Sulzer. 
Media, Pa. 


Pink Seedlings Remain Pink When Divided 


T is rather difficult to explain the tendency to break in the 
Korean chrysanthemum species. We have grown this from 
seed since its introduction, keeping our parent stock well 
away from other chrysanthemums, but there is a tendency for 
light pink to break out here and there. I suspect that Korean 
as a species is not too well fixed and that continued cultiva- 
tion is responsible for its tendency to vary. Seedlings that are 
pink, not just flushed pink, will remain true to type when 
split up. 





Closely knit structure especi adapts it for the task of 
rotecting against winter kill. Don’t permit a repetition of 
st year’s devastating losses. Order now. 20 bushel bale $4, 
delivered through your dealer or direct. Literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


165-K John Street, New York, N.Y. Telephone John 4-0337 


THROUGH ONE TOUGH WINTER —INTC ANOTHER ? 


Last winter was a devastating one for trees and shrubs. Many 
are still showing the rigorous effects. What will this year bring? 
Have your trees and shrubs looked after now and prepare them 
for what may be just as hard a season. 





—A. Cumming, Jr. 
Bristol, Conn. 


TENDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS 


HIS year I devised a plan for blooming in the garden the 

large-flowered varieties of chrysanthemums which nor- 
mally do not develop, even in greenhouses, until late 
November. 

I planted two plots of 25 plants each (five rows of five 
each), eight inches apart both ways. This made each plot of 


Boston Office: 
177 Milk Street 

















TREE MOVING 


We bring to such problems the skill 
and experience of many years; as proved 
by a long list of satisfied clients. 





If you are thinking of 
moving in a tree—or 
relocating one, now 
is a good time to ar- 
range for this impor- 
tant work. It will cost 
you nothing to talk 

















WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON STREET 

















easy pressure. No other brush 
iM cutter has the patented slide 
| shift power slot. The Porter 
fy Forester is the most efficient 


— 


two-hand brush cutting and 
pruning tool ever devised. Cuts 
easily, cuts clean, with no 


crushing or bark stripping. Has 
two sharp cutting blades. No 
dull hook. 


HKP FORESTER 


No. 1 Forester. 20” long cuts 
14” green wood $4.25 
No. 2 Forester. 27” long cuts 
| 14,” green wood $5.50 
v For heavy work in woods, 
roadside clearing. 
No.3 Forester. 34” long cuts 2” 

SVOSR WOE ..c ccc Kcccecs $7.00 
Leaves a flat stump, has a long reach. 
Extensively used in reforestation camps. 
H. K. PORTER, Inc. 
EVERETT MASS. 
The Bolt Clipper People Est. 50 Years 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Get acquainted with the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE, America’s finest garden 
monthly. Practical, reliable and up-to-date 
information on all branches of gardening. 
Try our special offer of 18 months for $2.00. 
Single copies are 25c. Sold by mail only. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


REGAL LILIES 
(L. regale) 
$1.50 for 12 bulbs 


GEORGE L.RICE 
87 Harrison Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 

















with us, and may BROOKLINE MASS. 
save you money and TELEPHONE ASPINWALL 4204 
your trees. 
THE NEW 3 POWER PRUNER || WA OS AN LS BAL: 
> the°same cutting power with LECTURES 





For garden clubs that want authori- 
tative and interesting program ma- 
terial, we offer, absolutely free, two of 
the finest garden club lectures on in- 
sect control. Illustrated with beautiful 
colored lantern slides. One for flower 
gardens, the second for vegetables. 
Frankly, both lectures are written for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in 
insect control, yet there is no adver- 
tising nor any mention of our product, 
New Ever Green Spray. Write for in- 
formation and reservations. 
Educational Service Division 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
1590 N. W .Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Robert Wayman 
ll RISES , 
laseties 


1200 
[t is my aim to supply flower lov- 
ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- — 
sonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
BayYsipe, L. I., N. Y. 





Box B 











Alpine Garden Seeds 


5c per packet 
and 
Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 





25 plants measure 32 inches square. I placed a stake with a 
round top at each of the four corners. The stakes were 35 
inches long from the ground up. I used ten yards of black 
sateen, making each cover one yard long on each of the four 
sides and one yard on the top. Sateen comes a yard wide, so 
it made each of the two covers one yard square and one yard 
high. 

Each day from July 14 until August 1, I put the covers on 
at six o'clock in the evening and uncovered them at eight 
o'clock in the morning, reducing the day by about seven 
hours at that time of the year. It is necessary that not a speck 
of light gets through the covering, making pitch darkness. It 
is not the intensity but duration of light that affects the 
blooming date of chrysanthemums as experiments by the 
colleges have shown. By August 3, buds appeared on all of 
the plants. I continued to cover them until August 11. I cut 
the first bloom on September 8 and had large “‘mums”’ con- 
tinually all during September and part of October. I later 
cut other varieties which bloomed naturally. It was a great 
experience to cut ‘‘mums’’ six to eight inches in diameter in 
September. 

—Gilbert F. Wiese. 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


THE GROWING OF BITTERSWEET 


ECAUSE of many requests for information about the 
culture of bittersweet, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich., established an experimental plantation of 
400 plants near Augusta, Mich. Bittersweet has been found 
to be hardy; it grows rapidly and is not exacting in its soil 
requirements. It thrives on soils ranging from a light gravelly 
sand to a heavy clay. Soil drainage seems to be more impor- 
tant than the type of soil. It does not grow well on poorly 
drained acid soil or in muck soil. 

Bittersweet may be transplanted in early Spring, but Fall 
planting is just as satisfactory. Those shrubs planted in the 
Fall should be cut back heavily and mounded up with earth 
as protection for Winter. The soil tillage requirements of this 
plant are easy to meet, it being necessary only to keep down 
weeds and grass over an area of two to three feet on all sides 
of the plants. The production of bittersweet on a commercial 
basis is considered a possibility and apparently a number of 
growers have this fact in mind, in the East as well as in the 
West. 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
PERMANENT—all soils, all seasons 
Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. At- 
tractive and practi- 
cal shape. Beautiful 
gray-green color 





blends with foliage, 
soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible. 


A Style for Every Purpose 


Border size (5”) 

Rock Garden size (4”) ... 

Show Garden size (7”) ... 

Tie-on Labels with wires 

Pot Labels (4”x %” tapered) 
Beautifully Boxed 

Samples free to “Horticulture” readers 

HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
Plant 


S-L-NINVISIBLE Stare. 


make inexpensive, acceptable GIFTS 
(Appropriately wrapped for Christmas) 

624” and 6 36” stakesfor....... $1.00 
12 24” and 12 36” stakes for....... 2.00 
12 18”, 12 24”, and 12 36” stakes for s ro! 
20 Garden tne yaparaiaes 

W. B. ESSELEN 

80B BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED 








Japanese Flower Tools 


Complete set of “Ikebana Tools.’’ Hatchet, 
saw, knife, spray and scissors in velvet 
lined case for $6.00. Tools also sold sepa- 
rately. Limited supply on hand. Orders 
from Japan in about two months. 


MRS. JULIAN W. HILL 
707 Coverdale Road, Wilmington, Delaware 





Flower Holding Scissors 
The ideal gift for gardeners 


cut and hold a flower at the same 
time, guaranteed not to rust, unique, 
attractive, practical. $1.35 each boxed. 


GARDEN CLUB SCISSOR CoO. 
3387 Ingleside Rd., Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Balsam GAreaths 


with their natural cone and red berry deco- 

rations make ideal Christmas gifts. 

No. 1—12 inch wreath, made both sides, 
75c each, 3 for $2.00. 

No. 2—15 inch wreath, made both sides, 
$1.00 each, 3 for $2.50. 

Orders should be in our hands by Dec, 12th 

Prices are for cash 


R. M. COLE, Box 37, Charlotte, Vt. 








Order Now for 


: * 
PINK DOGWOOD* 6 heavy 3-4 ft. plants 
for $9.00—-12 for $17.00. 
FRENCH HYBRID LILACS* 6 superb va- 
rieties, 3 ft., $4.50—12 for $8.00. 
CHINESE CRABS* 6 superb plants in var., 
5-6 ft., $6.00—12 for $11.00. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INc 
KINGSVILLE, MD. 





Choice Shrubs for Garden 


Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ ...... 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 





HORTICULTURE 


MORNING GLORY EXPERIMENTS 


I TRIED the plan with Heavenly Blue morning glories, 
mentioned in Horticulture for September 15, of gathering 
the buds the evening before, and leaving them overnight in 
the Frigidaire, when they were said to bloom accommodat- 
ingly at any hour, upon being removed. I was not successful 
with this myself, for. when the buds were brought to the 
light, only one or two showed any disposition to open, and 
then only in half-hearted way. 

I was also interested in the experiment with the spider web, 
also described in Horticulture, in which it was used to bind 
the buds until a convenient time for opening. I tried substi- 
tuting silk spool thread for the web (the latter not always 
being available), but found that the thread, although soft 
and pliable, would not work. Upon bringing the buds in 
overnight, I found by morning that they had either curled 
their heads up badly, or dropped off entirely and so eluded 
their binding of silk. 1 am wondering if the spider web experi- 
ment has been fully tested, or is it still in the theoretical stage? 

I did find it worked nicely, however, to cut the morning 
glories in bud in the late evening,’ and place them in a dark 
room, where by next morning they would be in full blossom. 
By this means, a bowl of these exquisite flowers became a 
recognized feature of the morning meal. After this, if I set 
them in a dim corner, they could again be enjoyed at lunch- 
time. I found, too, that if there were several buds to a stem, 
that they would continue to open for two or three days in 
succession. 

Venturing once again with these fascinating subjects, I 
tried gathering the morning-glories at mid-day, when wide 
open, and setting them in a cool, dark corner until about 
three o'clock, when upon bringing them inside, I found they 
would last throughout the afternoon. Being gathered at this 
hour, they last longer, and so make a most desirable acquisi- 
tion to the afternoon tea table. 


Roanoke, Va. 


A RARE CARPETING PLANT 


NE of the most delightful carpeting plants for a rather 
moist sunny place is an East Indian legume, Parochetus 
communis. It spreads over the ground at an amazing rate, 
rooting as it goes, and bearing on stems of an inch or two, 
trefoil leaves handsomely marked with a brown ring. In late 
Summer and Autumn the pea flowers appear singly just above 
the foliage. These are about half an inch across and of the 
most entrancing blend of azure and pink which fades and 
becomes more subtle as the blossom ages. 

As this plant is said to come from the mountains of Ceylon 
and from the lower Himalayas, it probably will not survive 
even a mild Winter in the North. However, it can be carried 
over easily in a rather sunny window, where it will blossom 
intermittently until Spring. It comes easily from seed, flower- 
ing in about four months, seems to have no fads about soil, 
and delights in mild but frequent applications of liquid com- 
mercial fertilizer. 


Groton, N. Y. 


RUGOSA ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS 


WISH everyone could have the pleasant surprise I had last 

year with the rugosa rose. When the bushes were in their 
beautiful Autumn array of many colors, I arranged 25 
branches in a bronze lustre vase and placed them on the piano 
near a south window where the afternoon sun shone on them 
part of each day. Just before Christmas, I noticed two green 
leaves at the end of each branch, and on December 25 there 
were 25 roses blooming. It was a beautiful sight in the bronze 


container, colored foliage, green leaves and roses. 
—Delphene Biebler. 


—Mary Eleanor Rorer. 


—C. R. Worth. 


Shorewood, Wis. 
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—BRAND'S— 


prize-winning 


PEONIES 


For three successive years, 
PEONIES have cap- 
tured the highest awards at all 
the national shows. 
In 1932 at Des Moines, “Prairie 
Afire” was awarded the Boyd 
Memorial Gold Medal by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society (best new peony). 
In 1933 at A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, “Hansina Brand” was 
awarded the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal by American Peony 
Society. In 1934 at St. Paul, the 
same peony again prevailed! 
(Best Flower in Two Shows). 


OWN-ROOT 
LILACS 


All the best of the oid “immortals” 
and all the proven new French Lilacs. 
1934 fall catalog mailed on request. 


—Write— 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 








BERBERIS JULIANAE 
(Wintergreen Barberry) 
15-18 in. @ $1.00 each 


ILEX CORNUTA 
(Chinese Holly) 
4 in. @ $1.00 each 


PYRACANTHA LALANDI 


(Laland Firethorn) 
5 in. pots, 18 in. @ 75c each 
Balled in earth and Buriapped 


ABOVE COLLECTION FOR $2.50 
F.O.B. Hampton 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 
Hampton Virginia 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, aye | 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled 
burlapped for Fall and early Spring plant- 
ing. Write for list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





LILIES 


Many hardy Lilies can be planted success- 

fully until the ground freezes, if they are 

covered for Winter. 

We can ship at once the following hardy, 

ef rowing varieties — Batemanniae 30c 
ansoni 50c; Henryi 40c; Regale 35c; 

vigrinem splendens 20c; Umbellatum 20c. 

One bulb of each of the 6 varieties $1.50 

(add postage). 

GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CA} OLINA 

Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





o GROW THESE FRAGRANT 


NARCISSUS 


IN THE HOUSE 


Burpee’s Sweet-scented Paper White 
Narcissus. Easiest house flower to 
grow. Just a bowl, pebbles, water. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Large bulbs 
8 for 20c; 12 for 65e; 100 for $4.50. 
All postpaid. Send your order today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 607 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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} When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 


250 “er | 
‘4.00 Dowty with | 
WE HAVE THEM 
aT 
HOTEL 

PENNSYILVANI 
_3D th & CHESTNUT $40. PHILADELPUIA 





ANNUAL 
HARVEST SALE 


of ) 
GLADIOLUS BULBS | 


Starts November first. Write for our 
new Fall List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England's Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





ARENARIA STRICTA 


Introduced to 


American Rock Gardens 
by 
New Englani’s Coldect Nursery 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H Free Catalog BARRE, VT. 


IRISES 














Nearly 1000 Varieties 
are growing 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 





FEED THE BIRDS 


Packard Bird Food, attracts, nour- 
ishes all wintering birds. 10 Ibs. $2 
postpaid, 25 Ibs. $3 postpaid. Every- 





thing for Wild Birds. Catalog. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. | 





Hardy Chrysanthemums 


If you are interested in these Fall gems for 
your garden, we are now having an exhibi- 
tion of the new and better varieties at our 
Shop and Display Gardens. Field grown 
clumps are priced at only 25 cents each. 


| 
| 
JAMES WHEELER & SON | 
| 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 
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A Wild Flower Book of Great Merit 


“Wild Flowers,’’ by Homer D. House. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. Price $7.50. 


OR years the state of New York has been issuing publica- 

tions having unusually fine colored plates showing the 
fruits, vegetables and wild flowers grown in that state. Most 
of these publications are now unavailable, in spite of their 
great value. For that reason it seemed wise to reproduce in 
popular form the collection of wild flower plates, and the 
work was entrusted to Mr. House, who has prepared adequate 
and accurate text, as well as an introduction which includes 
figures illustrating the structure of wild flowers and their 
leaves. The value of the book has also been increased by the 
addition of certain photographs not found in the original 
state publication. The colored illustrations are superb, auto- 
chromes having been used:+as guides under the direction of 
Mr. Harold Snyder and Mr. Walter Starr, experts in this line. 

Unquestionably, this is the most complete and satisfactory 
work of this kind which has ever been put out at a reasonably 
low price. It makes possible the checking of most wild flowers 
which are to be found in the eastern states and offers an 
opportunity for identification with a minimum amount of 
work. It has a complete index, of course. The book is one 
which the lovers of wild flowers will keep at hand for the 
beauty of the illustrations as well as for ready reference. 


A Book About Flower Arrangements 


“How to Arrange Flowers,’’ by Dorothy Biddle. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


HE foreword of this excellent little book has been writ- 
ten by Mrs. F. Joel Swift, president of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Club Federations, who explains the reason 


for and purpose of the book in the following words: 


The increasing interest in flower arrangements, as evidenced at the large 
flower shows throughout the country, as well as at the smaller local flower 
shows, indicates the trend of the times. Those who have never studied the art, 
as well as those who have practised it, both at home and at flower shows, are 
eager for instruction and inspiration along this line. 

The splendid books on this subject that have appeared from time to time 
have paved the way for a shorter volume, at a lower price, that tells the story 
of flower arrangement in plain direct language that any amateur can grasp. 

Dorothy Biddle has written such a book. She has applied the simple art 
principles that are the basis of all good flower arrangement, and has added 
demonstrative drawings, a new and most helpful feature. 


The illustrations mentioned by Mrs. Swift add much to the 
value of the little volume. This is especially true of the line 
drawings from sketches made by Dorothea Blom. 


The British Daffodil Year-Book 


“Daffodil Year-Book.’’ Published by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, London. Price 5s. paper; 6s. cloth. 


i is much to the credit of the Royal Horticultural Society 
that it is able to issue a series of publications like the one 
under review. The 1934 Year-Book, like those preceding it, 
contains a vast amount of information of current interest 
together with a comprehensive treatment of varieties, general 
culture and decorative uses. The book, which runs to 108 
pages, contains many unusually fine illustrations and is care- 
fully indexed. Commercial men and amateurs alike will find 
it worth their attention. 








BEATRICE 


630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass., Phone 776 | 





The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


GARDENS 
GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS and CANNAS 

Cut Flowers and potted Plants 
for all occasions 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS “Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





FOR $1.50 I will ship postpaid, about De- 
cember 10 a nice large box of Real New 
England Running Pine of several varieties 
suitable for Ohristmas decorating. Four 
boxes $5.00. F. H. DeMars, W: Conn. 


CHINESE HOLLY (Ilex Cornuta) 18-24 
in., balled in earth and burlapped, each 
1.00; 3 for $2.75. 
©-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 








POET’S LAUREL (Danae Racemosa) 3 
gous clumps, each $1.50; 3 for $4.00. 
©-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





LALAND FIRETHORN ( acantha La- 
landi): Evergreen shrub with orange-red 
berries, 3 in. pots @ 40c each; 10 for 
ae 4 in. pots @ 50c each; 10 for $4.50. 

©-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





BEGONIAS—40 Varieties including Calla. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew 
St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 





“GLAD GOSSIP” Fifth edition. 24 page 
booklet packed full of helps for Gladiolus 
growers. Worth dollars to many who have 
read this booklet. Gladiolus thrips can be 
controlled. This booklet tells how. Tells 
many more vital facts regarding Gladiolus 
growing. Price of “Glad Gossip’ 10 cents 
prepaid. Seeeee free. Jesse D. Long, 
Boulder, Colorado 





LONG LIST of wild flower seeds for sale. 
Sow in November into December. A. E. 
Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brooklyn, New York. 





CACTUS: Agaves and Cacti, seven varieties 
prepaid $1.00. All winter long house plants. 
Order now. Write for pamphlet. Ornamental 
Nursery, St. James City, Florida. 





COPY of McKelvey’s “The Lilac’ (pub. 
$25) for $10. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 





WANTED: “Plantae Wilsonianae.”” Com- 
plete set, or parts 1-4, edited by Arnold 
Arboretum. Address T. J., Care of ‘“‘Horti- 
culture,’ Boston, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener: 20 years’ experience on private 
estates wishes position. Capable. Sober. 
Married, two children. Best of references. 
Address G. M. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Estate or farm manager: American, age 47, 
married. Excellent agricultural and busi 
ness college training. Instructor at a county 
agricultural sciool and director of a boys’ 
school. Life time experience in the practical 
management of large farms. Address W. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young landscape architect, American, wishes 

a position. Some knowledge of nursery work 

as well as design and plant materials. Best 

of references. Will go anywhere. Address 

& J. N., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
ass. 





Scot, married, five years in present pos-tion 
as superintendent-head gardener; leaving 
owing to estate closing down; highest rec- 
ommendation from present employer; ex- 
ceptional knowledge of estate management 
and every phase of gardening. H. M., Care 
of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on a small estate. 
Five years’ experience in greenhouse work. 
Experienced also in the care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and the general upkeep of an estate. 
Excellent references furnished. L. N. W., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Caretaker-gardener: English couple, age 30, 
no children. Desires position on private 
estate. Wife willing to assist. Capable, con- 
scientious, trustworthy. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Agricultural college graduate. Drives 
car. Best of references. Vicinity of Boston 
preferred. Address R. W. B., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener or foreman, English, Ameri- 
can citizen, wishes position on private 
estate. Life experience in all branches of 
horticulture. Five years in last place. Mar- 
ried; one girl, age 14 years. Address S. B., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, position as gardener. Twenty 
years’ experience care of lawns, shrubbery, 
growing vegetables, care and Leman | 
flower gardens, growing cut flowers an 

potted plants, and all general work in green- 
house. Fk. §&., 
Boston, Mass. 


Care of “Horticulture,” 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

is, with one exception, the oldest society 
of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 
Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 


Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a membership blank or to ask for 
additional information should apply to 


THE SECRETARY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


Lecture 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21st 


at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


2:30 P.M. “GARDENS OF COLONY AND 
STATE,” Mrs. Luke Vincent 
Lockwood (Slides) 


(Under the auspices of ’ 
The Garden Club of America) 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional: 1.Specimen pot plant 
2. Vase of eighteen roses, one or 
more varieties 


Amateur: 1.Arrangement of outdoor- 
grown chrysanthemums in 
bowl — space approximately 
30” x 24” 

2. Arrangement for Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner table decoration— 
space approximately 30” x 24” 


Entries Must Be in Place by Twelve Noon 


EVENING LECTURE 


8:30 P.M. “BEGONIAS,” Mrs. H. H. Buxton 
(Lumiere slides) 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


€ 


ANNUAL MEETING 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sixteenth Floor 


Wednesday, November 21, 1934 | 
3:30 P.M. 


The short business session will be followed 
by a series of interviews with horticultural 
experts. 








Members May Bring Guests | 





LIBRARY 


Open on Saturdays (as on week-days) from 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. until further notice. 





CONSULTANT IN 

HORTICULTURE | 
Mr. David Rust will be available for office or | 
telephone consultation in the rooms of the | 
Society on Mondays during the Winter | 
months. 














Ask your Seedsman for 


GOOD CAMPANULA WITH A HARD NAME 


T really seems a shame that such a desirable plant as Cam- 





IM P. 
SOAP 
a= SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 











FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


for better lawns 
and gardens 


Write for new booklet 
STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
132 Church Street, New York City 


BRECK’S 
85 State Street Boston, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














panula poscharskyana should be cursed with such an 
outlandish name, but no one who has once seen it bloom will 
be deterred by a mere derangement of the alphabet. This fine 
new campanula is on the order of C. garganica, but of lustier 
habit, with larger flowers of finer substance. It makes a lovely, 
soft-looking mound four to six inches high and 18 to 24 
inches across, composed of rounded heart-shaped leaves 
slightly scalloped on the edges. The flowers, which are borne 
along the slender trailing stems, are wide open powder-blue 
bells, deeply loped into narrow segments like a five-pointed 
star. The terminal flower of the spike is often more or less 
double. The plant flowers very freely; the foliage is quite 
hidden by the flowers at the height of the blooming season, 
and it continues to bloom more or less freely well into the 
Autumn. 

—Carl Starker. 

Jennings Lodge, Ore. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


March 18-20, 1935. New York, N. Y. Spring Flower Show to be 
held at the Grand Central Palace. 


March 25-30, 1935. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show to be held 
at Mechanics Building under the direction of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


March 25-30, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower Show to be held 
at the Commercial Museum. 


March 30-April 7, 1935. Omaha, Neb. Spring Flower Show to be 
held at the Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum Building. 


March 30-April 7, 1935. St. Louis, Mo. Spring Flower Show to be 
held at the Arena. 


April 6-14, 1935. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Illinois and held at the Navy Pier. 





everyone who enjoys seeing each month 
2 beautitully printed and zesthully written magazine 
devoted entirely ta fowers and gardens. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. for $1.00- « 40c saving. Order Today. 





a Peat Moss . .$2.50 bale 

Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs 
8 Sheep Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
fg Bone Meal .. 2.50 100 Ibs. 

Special Prices in Quantity. 
s Shute’s Special Grass Seeds B 
HE. L. Shute & Co. Est. 40 yrs 
P616W.UpsalSt. Ger. 0320 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Extensive collection of rare and 
beautiful Rock and Alpine Plants. 
All tested as to hardiness and de- 
sirability for Rock Gardens. 
Selections of plants for climatic 
conditions in all parts of the 
country. 


Free Catalogue on how to have CON- 
TINUOUS BLOOM in the rock garden. 


GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Ine. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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| THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 1934 


A Generous and Unusual Present for a Moderate Outlay 
Be Sure That We Have Your Order Early 





























Trade Mark 


Registered 





BRECK’S STANDARD BOWL OF 


“LIBERTY BELLS” 


Solves the problem of having a continuous supply of Lilies-of-the-Valley throughout the entire 
Autumn and Winter. These Standard Bowls are ideal for Christmas, birthday and Easter gifts, or 
for friends who are sick. Unlike cut-flowers or blooming plants they can be shipped at any time, 
regardless of freezing weather. Breck’s Standard Bowls have a refill container (a special feature of 
our own), and, therefore, when the first pips received are through flowering, all that is necessary to 
keep constant bloom in your home is to order refills direct from us. 

Order blanks for refills accompany every shipment, and many customers order refills in lots of 
3, 4, 5, and 6, for shipment at stated intervals. Standard Bowls of ‘‘Liberty Bells,’’ planted and ready 
to grow, are packed in special shipping cartons, and, at the prices quoted below, Parcel Post charges 
are paid east of the Mississippi River. 





Standard Bowls may be had in four colors: matt green, mauve-lavender, blue, and rose. 
Standard Bowls with Refill complete, $1.75 postpaid. Standard Refills, 90 cents postpaid. 
Full cultural directions are packed with every shipment. 
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“Liberty Bells,” growing in Breck’s Standard 
Bowl with the refill container, are one of the most 
ingenious and satisfactory horticultural special- 
ties in existence. They come into bloom twenty- 
one to twenty-five days from planting. We ship 
thousands and thousands of “Liberty Bells” each 
year. Everyone who grows them loves them. 
FIGURE 1. Shows a bundle of pips as they come from cold storage. 
































FIGURE 2. Pictures the refill container and the specially prepared bulb 
fibre in which the pips are planted. 

FIGURE 3. A standard refill. 

FIGURE 4. A Standard Bowl complete, ready for shipment. 

FIGURE 5. A Standard Bowl forced in the dark to the proper stage for 
bringing to the light. 

FIGURE 6. A Breck’s Standard Bowl of ‘‘Liberty Bells’’ in full bloom. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY ! 


























OSEPH BRECK & SONS 


Founded in 1818, and now, under the management of the fourth generation of the Breck family. 
The largest seed and nursery establishment in New England. 


85 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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